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THE 


MARSH 
| PICK OF THE CROP 


The production of - 
Hams of the Marsh 
quality still has to 


9 


wait upon the general 


improvement in food 





supplies. But the 





moment the Ministry 


ENGLISH CANNED FRUITS 
& VFCETABLES 


of Food permit, the 
world’s most delicious 
Ham will be offered to 


you again. 





MARSH & BAXTER LTD., BRIERLEY HILL 




















What is the artist 
Specially prepared by 


vividly picturing Abdulla for all lovers of 


the return of ? the American style cigarette. 


Fifth Avenue . 20 for 2/4 


173 New Bond Street, W.1 
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WOLSEY 


Ya rolinal Sc oct 


Wolsey Limited Leicester 
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Even now, when dreams of post-war 
peace-and-plenty have been killed by 
the realisation of the problems: of 
world rehabilitation, we have to 
| exercise great patience when we find 
A.C. Mains 3 Wave Band Superhet. | we cannot buy the things we need. 
Celanese’ products are so quickly 
snapped up, for they are reminders 
of the lovely things for which we 
begin to feel a very urgent need. 




























Price £15 plus £3. 4.6 Purchase Tax. 
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FERRANT! LTD., MOSTON, MANCHESTER, 10; & 36 KINGSWAY, LONDCN, W.C.2. | 
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ee IS A BLANKET? 
; . 


People who ask for merely “ single- 
bed” or “‘ double-bed ”’ size are apt 
to regret it, for “‘stock”’ sizes vary a 
lot. Ample length is as important 
as ample width for a generous tuck- 
under, excluding draughts and mak- 
ing the bed-clothes stay put during 
sleep. How to make sure of correct 
proportions before you buy blankets 
is among many valuable hints given 
in the new illustrated booklet, issued 
for the guidance of British house- 
wives. It is entitled “‘How Wide Is 
a Bed Cover?” and deals also with 
Sheets, Bedspreads, Down Quilts, 
Towels. 
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» (| DRY FLY 
| SHERRY 
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To bring you beauty eee 






the joy of luxury ...anda 


Fmoraven Macme Toon « Co tre 
WONCOM + EETROLEMEO 1829 


thousand fragrant hours ! f 








This world-famed Sherry (formerly 
called Findlater’s Fino) could not 
be registered under that name and 
thereby protected from imitators. 
For the safeguarding therefore of 
our world-wide clientele we have 
re-named it— Findlater’s Dry Fly 
Sherry. 





| 
FREE: write for vase copy < aed ig 
TER MA | | ful booklet (the edition is limited), to 
seas pants abe bapbeet } the Vantona Household Advice Bureau, 
Dept. 67, Portland Street, Manchester. 
} 
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Wine Merchants to H.M. ibe King, Wigmore St. W.1 


























It can also be 

pleasant! With 

blankets it’s the turning down 
of the cut edges with a 
decorative stitch—known as 
“ blanket-stitch.” The finest 
blankets are bound with 
satin and petersham. 


‘“ MODERNA” Blankets 
will be guaranteed 5 Ways, 
5 years. Fadeless, Odourless, 
Mothproof, Unshrinkable, 
and all Pure Lamb’s Wool. In 
the newest of pastel shades. 

As soon as new conditions 
permit, they will be obtain- 
able in all the best stores. 
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Jacqmar 


Customers in Great Britain will have the 


opportunity of seeing shortly Jacqmar's 
First Post-War Collection of 
PRINTED DRESS FABRICS 





Jacqmar : 16, Grosvenor Street, London ,W.I. 




















MOoodERNA 


Blankets for Post-War Homes 


Ratcliffe and. Co., Led. 
YORKS. 


Thomas 
MYTHOLMROYD, 














fine wines for a century 
sobn R. Fells & Sons Ltd., London, S.E.1 
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Coal Tar Soap 


TOILET AND NURSERY 








All shrewd Judges smoke 


BRIAR 


PIPES 


The demand for Orlik pipes far exceeds 
the supply, but the quality is still as good 
as ever. if you have difficulty in obtain- 
ing a genuine Orlik London-made pipe, 
please write to us for address of the 
nearest Tobacconist who can supply you. 





L. ORLIK LTD., 
17-18, Old Bond St., London, W.1 


Established 1899 
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AVX 


/5 ? a \ “4 . 
Also PETROL LIGHTERS & POUCHES 


Orlik wind-proof Petrol Lighters give a sure 
light for cigarette or pipe, indoors or but. 
Orlik Pouches in a variety of styles. 
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MR. CHURCHILL writes: 


“The Royal Cancer Hospital is doing work 
of which the Nation should be proud. It is 
fighting this fell disease—trying to establish 
its cause and discover a cure—proyiding beds 
for patients and keeping those who are in- 
operable free from pain. If those who have 
contemplated, even for an instant, the possi- 
bility of being one day themselves in the 
clutch of cancer, subscribe to the fund, the 
present difficulty of raising sufficient money to 
continue the work should be easily overcome.” 


The Royal 


Fancer 


‘Hospital 





| FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 8.W.3 
| . 


ATISM 


YMBAGO. SCIATICA 
AND ALL RHEUMATIC ILLS 


ube Gricon ES 


OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL CHEMISTS 


DOCTORS USE IT 











Healthy dogs 
make good companions 


BOB MARTIN’S 


Condition Powder Tablets 











_ Keep dogs fit | 
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JOSEPH MAY & SONS LTD 
106 Regent St., London, W.1 








rebristled 


1 specialise in replacing bristles in 
worn brushes. Forward your Ivory, 
Silver or Ebony brushes, when quota- 
tion will be sent by return of post. 


JOHN HASSALL, 


Brush and Mirror Manufacturer, 
ept. L.), 


( rebri Hair — 








( . 
\ 64 St. Paul’s Churchyard, LONDON, E.C.4 











Now that we have 
changed over to peace- 
time production Pedi- 
gree Pets and Dolls 
are reaching the shops in els 
steadily increasing numbers. 

Try your toy shop’now. You may be lucky. 
If not, remember Pedigree goods arc well 
worth waiting for. 


PEDIGREE SOFT TOYS LTD., LONDON, $.W.19 
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There are 


Meltonian 


Dressings for every type of 
shoe—and for all kinds of 
polished leather work 
as well. 
MELTONIAN CREAMS AND SUEDE 


CLEANERS, WHITE CLEANERS... 
DUBBIN, ETC... 


MELTONIAN LTD * OXGATE LANE 
CRICKLEWOOD « LONDON : N.W.2 
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lu grandads day 


little to industrial heating 


thought 


was given 
installations. A more enlightened frame of mind 
now realises that maximum efficiency in the workshop 
is closely allied to agreeable working conditions. 
Thermolier Unit Heaters can maintain that agreeable 
workshop. atmosphere so essential for maximum 
efficiency. They are designed for use with hot water 
or with steam. Thermolier Unit Heaters are not 


suitable for domestic use. Write for details now. 


Thermolier UNIT HEATERS 


MATHER & PLATT LTD.. 
PARK WORKS - MANCHESTER, 10. 














Have your Hoover 
‘TUNED UP” 
for spring cleaning ¢ 
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Fin in 


so that an 


Coupon below 
authorised HooverRepresenta- 
tive can call and give it any 
attention needed. Then — with 
top-notch efficiency it will clean 


re-War Prices 
Plus 
Purchase Tax. 


fl 
Ce 


your carpets. through and 
through without your taking 
them up, brighten upholstery 
and curtains, removing all dust 
and dirt dustlessly ! J 


If you haven't a Hoover, remember 

they are being made again and de- _ 
livered to Hoover Dealers as 3 
fast as they are manufactured. 
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HOOVER LTD. (D.203) PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX. 
>» MY HOOVER NEEDS SERVICE! 


NAME ...... 





ADDRESS .... 
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BEST BAKERS BAKE IT 


Macclesfield 






























As a 
matter 
of fact... 


there is still available in 
this country a cigarette 
which gives you a pleasure 
which millions seek but 
never find. In the full 
flavour and the rich aroma 
of the best Turkish leaf 
you find not the titivation 
of the senses but smooth 
soothing satisfaction. And, 
in Sobranie Turkish No.6 
you have this leaf blended 
by a master hand into:a 
cigarette which enables 
you to cut down your 
consumption of cigarettes 
while you increase the 
pleasure of smoking. That 
is why we arc proud to 
offer you the satisfaction of 


SOBRANIE 


made by the makers of BALKAN 
SOBRANIE Turkish Cigarettes 
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| What excitement for Grandfather that Boat Race 
day in 1877! What a tussle as the crews flashed past the 
finish in the only dead-heat of this famous sporting 
event. Doubtless he called for a toast to both crews 

in a glass of sherry wine with some of his favourite 
Romary biscuits. Today we too. celebrate a double 
event—the return of boat race thrills and the 

\ prospect of getting again Romary’s Wheaten Biscuits, 
Ginger Nuts and Honey Bake. 


TSAO ALAR 
W ‘Tunbridge Wells’ Miseuits 
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The beginning of something else, too 


In 19e9, Goodyear started developing - pneu- 
matic tyres. to replace the sled runners the 
Brothers Wright fitted on their. early aircraft. 
They were designed to meet the specific needs 
of the airplane and quickly dominated the 
field. 

In 1928 Goodyear again revolutionised 
aircraft tyres by bringing out the air-whecl, 
which made landing at high speeds safe, and 
pioneered the way for new aircraft develop- 
ments, : 

This pioneering is no accident; it is the result 
of a policy. -Whenever transport presents a 
problem in. tyres Goodyear find the answer. 
That is why they have always been in the fore- 
front in manufacturing tyres not only for aircraft, 
but also for your car, your lorries, and the van 
that calls at your door. 


GOODSYEAR 


“LEADERSHIP THROUGH RESEARCH” 
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To carry forward this great musical tradition new “ His 
Master’s Voice” Radios and Radiograms are being made to 


satisfy those who are most critical of tone and reproduction. 


* — MASTER'S VOICE”’ 
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** My word, this floor 
tooks really lovely.” 





‘I’m glad you like it, 
Doris, you can’t beat 
‘Mansion’ for giving a 
beautiful polish to flzors 
and furniture.” 


Use sparingly — still in 
short supply. 


FOR FLOORS FURNITURE AND LINOLEUM 


Chiswick Products, Ltd., London, W. 4. MPITF. 
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A GOSSIP-WRITER predicts that one of the Uno dele- 
gates will get married before he leaves New York. Even 
Mr. Gromyko is walking-out. 


° ° 


According to a parent it is never too early to teach children 
the value of money. One should break it gently, of course. 


° ° 


A twenty-three - year-old 
car, left on the top of a steep 
hill by its owner, suddenly 
started and has not been seen 
since. All roads leading to 
Great Missenden are being 
watched. 

° ° 


A golfer has patented a 
club which whistles when 
you swing it correctly— 
thus saving your caddie the 
trouble. 

° ° 





“Russia 1s Making CHEWING-GuM ” 
“ News Chronicle.” 


The “Iron Curtain” lifted. 


° ° 


“Tt’s amazing how women can weep copiously during a 
film and yet leave the cinema a few minutes later showing 
no signs of emotion,” says a corre- 
spondent. Asa matter of fact it’s 


“Of all the professional classes, doctors are the easiest 
to sell anything to,” says a business man. Has he tried to 
get rid of a practice? 

° ° 


A writer on Soccer matters invites his readers to name the 
greatest back in contemporary football. Our only certainty 
is that it will be just in front of us at the Cup Final. 


° ° . 


Clarified Fats 


“Sir Bea Smith was asked 
on arrival by air from 
America to-day if there-was 
likely to be a cut in mar- 
garine. ‘I cannot say 
garine. ‘I cannot say 
colleagues,’ he answered. 
colleagues,’ he answered. 
if bread was going to be 
if bread was going to be 
darker.” 

Stop Press in Yorks paper. 


° ° 





“Tn the past it was never 
considered imperative that 
a diplomat should have been to Oxford or Cambridge,” 
explains a writer. This now applies to Girton. 


° ° 


A returned American soldier writing in his home town 
paper said he had been entertained for a week at an 
English mansion surrounded by miles of private forest 

and park-land. The only draw- 
back was that the coffee also stood 





all done by mirrors. 
° ° 


Engineers are boring for oil in 
Notts. Others are still pinning 
their faith to the “L” coupon. 


° ° 


The local health committee are 
taking a serious view of the com- 
plaint that a loaf of bread, delivered 
to a suburban housewife, had a 
mouse in the middle of it. It 
should of course have been ‘sold 
as a sandwich. 





in its own grounds. 
° ° 


“Young Lady having acquired a Pig 
at a dance desires to be quickly rid of 
same, any reasonable offer entertained.” 

Advt. in “Newbury Weekly News.” 
How about taking the next number 
with us? 

° ° 


A doctor says the short space that 
separates the noses of opposite- 
seated passengers makes suburban 
trains positive ‘flu traps. Perhaps 
coach designers will now stagger us. 
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The Court 


T is related of the great Assyrian King Beliaches that 
he became interested one morning in democracy. 
“Where does it come from?”’ he said. 

“From the Greeks,” his counsellors informed him. 

“T fear the Greeks even when they ‘bring gifts, 
Beliaches. z 

It was not a new joke, and was even a cant phrase in 
the wine shops of the capital. But all the counsellors 
laughed, and one of the many slave-girls-who were fanning 
the monarch fell into so violent a fit of hysterics that she 
had to be carried ‘away and thrown into the Euphrates, 
where it was found that she could not swim. 

‘What does it mean?” persisted the king, when this 
ceremony was over, 

They tried to explain democracy to him. The sun made 
rainbows in the fountains, the day dragged on, sweetmeats 
and dates and wine were brought to the king, but he 
found great difficulty in understanding the idea. 

“It is the government of the many by the many,” they 
told him. “It is the government of the people by them- 
selv es. 

“How can the people govern themselves when each of 
them wants a different thing?” 

“Wise men are chosen by the people, to say what they 
think the people want.” . 

“How do the people know that they are wise?” 

“The people think they are wise.” - 

“There seems to be a lot of thinking about it, 
king. “How are the wise men chosen ?’” 

“By votes. The votes are given in many different. ways 
in different lands. Some use pebbles.or oyster-shells : some 
papyrus. In this country they would be carved on bricks, 
O King.” 

‘And who would count the bricks ?” 

“The Chaldean astronomers.” 

“Supposing that all the wise men, when they were chosen, 
decided that I should govern as I do now. Would that 
be democracy?” 

This puzzled the counsellors. There was a great body of 
armed men in the palace, carrying sharp swords, and the 
counsellors had discerning minds. 

“Tt is possible,” said the boldest of them at last, “that 
parties would be formed, some saying that the taxes should 
be spent upon one thing, and some upon another. Those 
wise men who made the largest party would then rule the 
land.” 

“But as soon as they ruled they would spend the taxes 
upon themselves.” 

“The other parties, O King, would be free to oppose 
them and say that they were wrong.” 

“Nevertheless, these men would rule, and instead of 
government of the many by the many, we should have 
government of the many by the few.” 

“That is not democracy,” said the counsellors. 
is oligarchy.” 

“Then at any fixed moment a democracy is an oligarchy,” 
said the insupportable potentate, ‘for it is not known 
whether the wise men still serve those who elected them. 
What is more, the other parties would say it was a wicked 
and tyrannous oligarchy, and would yearn for the days 
when I ruled them alone. By the way, could I be chosen 
as one of the wise men by the people who gave the 
votes ?’ 

“Certainly not, O King,” said the court jester, who had 


” said the 


“That 


” said — 
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of Beliaches 


not spoken previously. “They would have to be common 
men like myself. You are a porphyrogenite.” 

Beliaches grew dark red with rage, and commanded that 
the jester should be cut into pieces. 

“T have never been called such a thing in my life,” 
he said. 

It was explained to him that the word only meant “bees 
in the purple,” and he was slowly appeased. 

“T thought. it was a-kind of pig,” he-said, and for a 
long time kept muttering “Called me a porphrogeniteé ” 
into the waves of his long black beard, while the 
unhappy counsellors had some difficulty -in concealing 
their yawns. 

But after a while he had a new thought. 

“How long would the party of wise men who were 
chosen go on ruling the land?” he inquired. 

“For so many suns and moons, O King. After that 
the people would vote again and new wise men would be 
chosen.” 

“But supposing that they made a decree that they should 
go on ruling after their appointed time? Could anyone 
prevent them?” . 

“The: voters would be very angry.’ 

“Angry, my foot,” said Beliaches, “ini an Assyrian 
phrase of which this is but, a poor translation. “In my 
opinion the voters would always be angry. What I asked 
was whether - anvone could prevent them from making 
this decree.” 

The counseHors were puzzled again, but by now it was 
time for the king to take his afternoon sleep, and he: 
clapped ‘his“hands to show that the -council was at 
an end. 

On the next day, however, he summoned it again. 

“We will try this democracy of yours,” he said. “Let 
a list of wise men be drawn up in all the provinces under 
my command. Let the people carve the names of those 
whom they have chosen upon bricks, and let the bricks 
be brought into the great plain that lies before the Western 
garden of the palace grounds.” 

. So it was done. And for more than a year, in ox-carts 
and mule-carts and upon the backs of camels, were brought 
the bricks of all the people from all parts of the empire, and 
laid upon the plain in separate piles ready to be counted 
by the astronomers. And when all were present, Beliaches 
went out to. look at them, 

Then he suddenly changed:his mind. 

“T have long needed a new palace,” he said, “to house 
some of the wives whom I have recently bought. Let the 
architects make ready a plan, and let the people, acting 
under their orders, bring their votes to the site that has 
been chosen, and build me the palace that I desire, building 
carefully and well.” 

So Beliaches had a more beautiful palace than any of 
his predecessors, and as he reclined on a couch in his 
throne room, or walked in the spacious ante-chambers, he 
was wont to say “This is better than democracy. This 
is an eternal monument to the freedom of my peoplt’s 
will,” 

oh 4: th Eo % as Bs 

The date at which King Beliaches was assassinated (in 

circumstances of almost inconceivable horror) is_ still 


disputed alike by historians and archeologists. But many 
of the bricks remain. Evoe. 
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Lady Addle on the Turf 


Bengers, Herts, 1946 


Y DEAR, DEAR READERS, 
—Nothing in my life-time has 
changed so greatly, I think, 

as racing, which is brought to my 
mind by the running of the Grand 
National last week, Once the sport of 
kings—most of whom had dandled me, 


and all of whom had had Mipsie, on™ 


their knee—the pastime of the nobility 
and gentry—and of course the common 
people, in their proper place. . To-day 
—one is hard put to it to tell one side 
of the course from the other. The most 
peculiar people are seen, I am told, 
even in the Royal Enclosure at Ascot, 
while a cousin of mine by marriage, 
Lady “Dopey” Twynge (she should 
know better, for she was a Leek), was 
seen by Humpo just before the war in 
a picnic party on the downs at Epsom. 
“Don’t say anything,” she whispered. 
“Tt’s to please my cook.” Sad straits 
indeed for an earl’s sister and a duke’s 
daughter-in-law. 

I remember many famous racing 
personalities, chief amongst them being 
dear old Lord Bathwater, who lost 
three wives’ fortunes on the turf. He 
was one of the grand old school and a 
familiar figure at every meeting, as he 
always wore ‘a pale blue top-hat, pale 
blue spats and a pale blue carnation. 
It is said that the last cost him 
thousands yearly to produce in his 
gardens, and in the end, when his 
whole estate was beggared, it was 
discovered that Lord Bathwater was 
completely colour-blind. His son then 
gave orders that pink carnations were 
to be given to his father in future, but 
to be called blue. It was a touching 
sight, I believe, seeing the old man 
walk on to the course, proudly fingering 
his buttonhole, while the crowd loyally 


preserved: a nobleman’s'secret ‘to the’ 


end. 

Another great character in the 
racing world was the Duchess of 
Drambuie, who was one of the first 
women to own racehorses, and knew 
as much about them as any trainer. 
They were certainly her whole life, and 
she identified herself with their in- 
terests to such an extent that she 
invariably used a curry-comb on her 
own hair and employed a nosebag for 
a hot-water-bottle cover. She also 
made a practice, the night before a big 
race, of dining with her horses, 
partaking of exactly the same fare, as 
she would trust no one, and even 
accused the duke of tampering with a 
horse’s diet because he once went to 
the stables after dinner to try to 


persuade his wife to drink a glass of 
port. Next day one of the horses, who 
had been second favourite, was not 
even placed in the Thousand Guineas, 
and to her dying day the duchess 
maintained that her husband gave the 
port to the animal, mistaking it in the 
half-light for her. Nevertheless, he was 
completely devoted to his duchess and 
when she died, of an overdose of bran, 
he put up the most beautiful monument 
to her memory, in the form of a loose 
box in white marble, bearing the 
words ‘‘She is past the post now.” 
Mention of diet reminds me of 
Mipsie’s unfortunate experience the 
only time she essayed to drown her 
sorrows in racehorse owning. ‘Men 
have disappointed me so deeply, 
Blanchie,” she said to me at the time. 
“Let us try what a horse can do.” 
Alas, four legs proved no more use 
than two to my poor sister. She was 
given a beautiful bay gelding called 
Top Price by the Nawab of Hot- 
gong, in gratitude for some small 
service she had done him, I know not 
what. The horse had been running 
so well that he was considered a 
probable winner of the National in 
1906, the only serious competitor being 
the favourite, the famous French 
horse Petillant. As the day drew 
near excitement ran high, big money 
being placed on both horses. Mipsie 
stayed with my grandparents, the Duke 
and Duchess of Droitwich, at Great 
Goutings, which is of course near 
Aintree, and is also, it happens, near 
the racing stables where Petillant was 
being housed before the great event. 
That night Mipsie could not sleep. 
She tossed and turned, and was just 
about to take a sleeping draught when 
suddenly she thought of the poor 
favourite, less than a mile away, lonely 
perhaps in a strange coumtry, unable 
to understand the language, nervous 
and highly strung possibly, through 
that Latin temperament which Mipsie 
understood so well. All her sympathy 
was aroused at the thought of her poor 
suffering dumb friend, and rising 
quickly, she slipped a sable wrap over 
her silken nightdress, donned fur 
gloves and fur boots, and thus lightly 
clad made her way out into the night 
to the neighbouring stables. There, 
in the winning way she knew so well, 
she soon persuaded a stable-boy to 
administer the sleeping draught to the 
favourite and then sped back, con- 
scious of a good deed done. What was 
her consternation the following day to 
hear that Petillant was not fit to run? 


An inquiry followed, in which harsh 
and cruel things were said of my sister 
—things no man should ever say to 
a woman, only a woman to a man, 
Mipsie said. As a result she was-warned 
off the course, and has never patronized 
a race, except as a spectator, since that 
day. Small wonder that she finds her 
memories too bitter to send me a 
contribution to this article. However, 
I am delighted to say that I have 
persuaded my dear Addle, who is so 
much more qualified to write on the 
subject than I, to pen a few words on 
“Grand Nationals I Have Known.” 

“T have seen a good few horses over 
the sticks in my time and a good many 
Nationals run. Dashed good race, the 
National. Shows up a good man. I 
remember a good many good National 
riders in my time. ‘Stumpy’ Jackson 
now. I forget which year he rode 
the winner and I forget what won 
that year. But he was a dashed 
good rider. Also ‘Jingo’ Matheson. 
Weighed only 6st. 10 lb. and once 
won a race carrying 14st. Dashed 
good performance. Trouble with him 
he was too successful. Couldn’t take 
his corn. Pity. Jolly good rider 
though. He rode Bell Bottom I1—or 
it may have been Bell Bottom III— 
when the horse came a cropper at the 
first fence and still won the National 
in 06, or ’07, I forget which. 

Finest Natjonal horse I ever saw was 
Settee—by Chesterfield out of Sofa— 
—always ridden by Lord Hugh Baulk 
—Huggins to his friends—who was the 
wittiest chap I ever struck. Kept us 
all in a roar. He had a famous story 
about a parrot or an ostrich or some 
bird. I forget what it was but I know 
we all roared. Another fine horse was 
Lemon Curd or was it Lemon Cheese- 


“Gake .. .” 


Addle had dozed off when I had to 
take the copy to send to the printers. 
But I know my dear readers will 
appreciate this fragment from his fine 
spirited pen. 

° ° 


“The Bishop of Gloucester (né Bristol) 
made some pointed remarks last week on 
the delay in nominating a successor to fill 
his late see.”—“ Church Times.” 

Well, perhaps no bishops havee been 
born lately. 


° ° 


“WantTED, Daily Housemaid, 9-2 p.m.; 
resident cook kept; congenial family life; 
near shops.”—Advt. in local paper. 


Queues pass the gate. 
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Similarities 


HE other day I wrote you a piece on Idiosyncrasies, 
and in case any of you didn’t read it, or are not 
clever enough to guess from its title what it was 
about, I should explain that it dealt with the respects in 
which some people differ from others. This article is 
going to be rather the opposite, because it will show my 
readers a few of the ways in which they resemble other 
people. Before they protest that they do not resemble 
other people—just another proof that they do, and very 
pleasing to psychologists—I must tell them that the first 
common characteristic I shall take is that of not liking 
getting up. I bet they will want to come in on that. 
Getting up falls naturally into two stages: actually 
getting out of bed and not actually getting out of it yet 
but just thinking about it. This thinking stage is interest- 
ing because it reveals human nature at what it knows 
only too well to be its most human, for it is not so much 
thinking it is going to get up as hoping some power greater 
than itself will do the getting up for it. I am not speaking 
of those people to whom this literally happens, who are 
pulled out of bed by other people. They have their own 
problem—whether to keep up an anger which evaporates 
so much sooner than it should. Average people, people 
who get themselves up, lie there pathetically believing 
they will suddenly become brave, strong, luxury-spurning 
and keen on breakfast. They know inside themselves that 
nothing of the sort will happen; what they may not realize is 
that all this is really a clever device of Nature’s for accumu- 
lating self-reproach until it suddenly gets too much for 
them and they find themselves with the bed-clothes two- 
thirds off. Nature having also arranged that having the 
bed-clothes two-thirds off is two-thirds as bad as having 
them right off, it only remains for human nature to draw 
a deep moral breath and go through with it; when it will 
find, as it always does, that getting up only happens for 
as long as it lasts and that if it had got up half an hour 
earlier it would have been half an hour further on by now. 
I think I have said enough about getting up to convince 
my readers that it is the same for other people, though not 
nearly so bad as it is for themselves; now I must mention 
going to bed, the common characteristic of which is that 
half-belief that if we wish hard enough we shall find 
ourselves in our beds without having done anything about 
getting there. People who wish this never fail to tell 
themselves to look how easy it is for cats and dogs. (Zoo- 
logists say it may be all right for dogs, but most cats are 
thrown outdoors at bed-time, and how would people like 
that?) Mention of cats and dogs reminds me, by the way, 
that we cannot see a dog turning round and round before 
it lies down without thinking how clever we are to know 
it is doing it because that is how it used to make itself a 
nest in wild life. 
Little bits of knowledge like why dogs turn round, and 
a red sky at morning being the shepherd’s warning, make 
up a lot of the common ground on which people like to 
find they meet, especially at parties. Psychologists say 
they can never see why two strangers should get so pleased 
over, say, both of them knowing the same version of 
Thirty days hath September, but probably psychologists 
never go to the sort of party where people want nothing 
more than not to be left standing about by themselves. 
My readers will be pleased, by the way, to hear that people 
at parties all feel the same as they do; they are all terrified 
of the gaps when no one is talking to them, and they all 
fill in these gaps in the same way—by asking themselves 
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what it matters anyhow because they will soon be home, 
by looking over-vivacious whenever they catch themselves 
looking anxious, and by feeling grateful, though silly, 
when a neighbouring group ropes them in. I admit that 
it is difficult to believe that other people feel like this, 
because when other people look what to them is over- 
vivacious they just seem to be enjoying themselves like 
everyone else, and when they look anxious they just look 
the way their faces are normally. People are always 
remarkably similar to one another in their mental approach 
to parties; they conjure up a picture which, if they compare 
it afterwards with a picture of how it really happened, 
they will find to be entirely made up of circumstances 
favourable to themselves. To give an extreme example, 
and one not likely to embarrass any of my readers per- 
sonally, very keen poetry-reciters will take care that any 
party they visualize shall have a bit where everyone 
suddenly stops talking and wishes someone would recite 
some poetry; and it will certainly not be in the visualizer’s 
mind that there might be another poetry-reciter in the 
room to step in and spoil things. | Psychologists say that 
if we think this over and apply it to our own attainments 
we shall see why human nature so seldom disappoints 
those who expect it to behave the way it does. 

I was saying that many of the common characteristics 
of mankind are founded on little bits of knowledge; a lot, 
too, are founded on ignorance. What about all the people 
who think chops are cutlets and cutlets are chops? Their 
excuse may be that chops sound bonier than cutlets, but 
that will not do in a crowded shop where the butcher has 
already cut the cutlets off and wrapped them up. Some 
people think that butchers rely on public ignorance to sell 
their cutlets, but these are only the people who meant to 
ask for chops; the ones who wanted the cutlets are thinking 
just the opposite. To be fair, it is not always ignorance 
that misleads the public here; it is the difficulty of remem- 
bering which is the right word when either might be, 
especially the wrong one. It is the same with endive and 
chicory; most people know that what looks like chicory, 
a curly word if ever there was one, is endive, a fine straight 
fattish word that ought never to get itself into such an 
association, but a great many people do find it terribly 
difficult to untangle their knowledge from their prejudices, 
and fall back on pointing and waiting for the greengrocer 
to supply the name. Human nature is also generally 
inclined to believe in its secret heart that Andrew Marvell 
is the same as Matthew Arnold, that it is as dark inside a 
house as it looks from the outside, that Suffolk is north of 
Norfolk (those who don’t probably muddle Sunderland 
and Sutherland, and are in no position to boast), that 
doors squeak on purpose and that announcers live in 
wireless sets. These little bits of common ignorance, like 
common knowledge, are nice to swop in conversation; but 
there is one fallacy it is never safe to bring up, the belief 
that the wrong answer to Brothers and sisters have I none 
is the right one. I shall not worry my readers by telling 
them which is the wrong answer, because if they don’t 
know already they are not likely to take my word for it; 
all I want to say is that there is no tougher antipathy than 
that set up by a right-answerer meeting a wrong-answerer, 
and that what makes it all the tougher is that each side is, 
naturally, the right one in its own eyes, so that each side is 
entitled to be more annoyed with the other than the other 
is with it. 

And finally I must remind my readers how they felt if 
they said Oxford would win the Boat Race; they felt just 
the same as the ones who said Cambridge would win would 
have felt if Cambridge had won—entirely responsible for 
the victory, and cleverer than ever. 





At the Pictures 





THE CORN AND THE BELLS 


Tue values of The Corn is Green 
(Director: Irvine RappPEr) are 
arrestingly unusual in a Hollywood 
film, and much of it is very enter- 
taining, but I must admit that I 
found it a bit long, and there are 
moments when one seems to have 
nothing to think about exeept the 
falsity of the sets. A Welsh mining 
village should not continually 
remind one of piles of illuminated 
ice-cream, nor should the rain 
throughout a wet day there look as 
if it were being lime-lit from one 
side. Yet there is much good stuff 
in the film, and the mere story 
makes it more worthy of attention 
than the usual boy - meets - girl 
“clinch-teaser.” You know the 
theme of Emnyn WiLL1AMs’s play: 
how the strong-willed spinster who 
starts a school in a Welsh village 
in the ‘nineties finds a youth of 
extraordinary talent among the 
illiterate miners, and manages 
against all kinds of opposition 
(including often his own) to make 
him win a scholarship at Oxford. 

I’m something of a heretic about 
the art of Brerre Davis: it has 
sometimes seemed to me that her 
“powerful” scenes are essentially 
the same, and that she carries 
them by extremely skilful use of 
what are really no more than tricks 
—the clipped word, the yoice produced 
with effort, the attitude of strain. As 
the schoolmistress here she 
does make a powerful im- 
pression, but I caught my- 
self analysing it perhaps 
rather too often. However, 
the fault may be mine, and 
no real Davis fan will 
take any notice of such 
captiousness. As the 
talented youth, Jonn Daub 
is econvineing without a 
convincing accent, and 
Joan LorRENG is impres- 
sively nasty as the Cockney 
brat who maliciously tries 
to wreck his prospects. 


In The Bells of St. Mary’s 
(Director: Lao McCargEy) 
the note is set near the 
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not shown quite so crudely as that 
might suggest. I mean only that that 
moment exemplifies the method of 
ninety per cent. of the effects here. 
The blessed device of incongruity is 
constantly invoked. The dog in church 





[The Corn is Green 


THE GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND HIM 


Joan LoRRING 
JoHN DALy 


Ya ee ee a 
Morgan Evans 


—the nuns in the sporting outfitter’s— 
the “Sister Superior” (INGRID Brre- 
MAN) teaching the small boy to box— 
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is it hypereritical to point out that 
these juxtapositions might be arranged 
by the dozen quite mechanically ? 
Mr. CrosBy appears again as Father 
O’ Malley, who once more, as in Going. 
My Way, redresses the economic 
status of an insolvent organization 
—but this time by means a good 
deal more questionable, means 
which in fact involve deceiving an 
invalid millionaire into the belief 
that he will cure his weak heart by 
making a gift to the organization 
concerned. Perhaps it was thought 
that the doubtful ethics of this 
situation would be corrected by the 
high uplift-content of the songs. 
There is also a reunion-after- 
many-years scene; in fact nearly 
everything in Going My Way finds 
an echo here. But Going My Way 
had Barry FrrzGERaLp, and he 
made all the difference. At least, 
something must have made all the 
difference. 


Talking of echoes . . . I expected 
Cornered (Director: Epwarp 
DmytTRYK) to be reminiscent of 
Farewell, My Lovely, which also 
had Dick PowELt as star and Mr. 
DmMyTRYK as director; and there 
are of course resemblances, but the 
atmosphere turns out to be quite 
different. This time the central 
character, though no less tough, is 
not an amoral and mercenary pri- 
vate detective with a weakness for 
beautiful dames, but a Canadian 

flyer in grim pursuit of the French 
collaborationist who was responsible 
for the murder of his wife. There is far 
more personal feeling and 
bitterness about the chase; 
the hero is an avenger 


merely amusing us. 

It’s an exciting film, a 
little too long but well 
directed for suspense and 
action and admirably 
played by all concerned. 
Dick PowELv’s second réle 
in his new career of a 
Bogart type is satisfying to 
watch, and WaLTER SLE- 
ZAK has some entertaining 
work to do in the part of a 
Buenos Aires guide in an 
equivocal position between 
the -right side and the 
wrong. There is a Message 


=o “oe auuome's )E | Poof feta ae 
tI (THE Buudine's ). | | f ; , 
aa — Tt FfEs with no time to waste on 


beginning, when the land- 
lady tells the new pastor 
(Bryne Crossy) that he will 
be “up to his neck in 
nuns.” The audience is 


delighted, but the bad 
taste for which it craves is 
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[The Bells of St. Mary's 
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BUSINESS 


IncRiIpD BERGMAN 
Henry TRAVERS 
Brye Crosspy 


Sister Benedict 
a AEE a eee ay ee a a 
Father O’ Malley 


too: briefly, that the Nazis 
have gone to places like 
Argentina and are ready 
to re-emerge. The piece is 
not so good as Farewell, 
My Lovely, but it is quite 
worth a visit. R. M. 
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The Salesman 


NE week-end we had Bagshaw 
staying with us. We invited 
him out of charity, thinking 

that with the paper shortage as bad 
as it is he could have been earning 
very little since he came home from 
Seac. For Bagshaw is an author—not 
a proper author at 8s. 6d. or more a 
time, but an author of popular stories 
for the lesser magazines. From his fat 
satisfied smile, however, and the fact 
that he arrived in a taxi (four shill- 
ings) we deduced that he was managing 
to make ends meet. 

“Yes,” he told us at supper, “I have 
really done very well since I got back. 
I have sold nearly all my relatives and 
the best part of my friends.” 

“In the slave market ?” asked Edith. 
She added that she knew slavery was 
abolished some years ago, but that the 
poor Germans had to be fed somehow, 
and she was quite expecting British 
slave labour to be conscripted to get in 
their harvest. Edith used to be kindly 
in her attitude to foreigners, but is at 
the moment rather embittered about 
the precariousness of the fat ration. 

“No,” said Bagshaw, “I sell them 
to periodicals of course. My Uncle 
Richard, who was in the Indian Army 
in pre-war days, has appeared in at 
least thirty different journals, and my 
spinster Aunt Elspeth has done nearly 
as well. Luckily my father and 
mother were both members of large 
and long-lived families. I shudder to 
think how I should have earned a 
livelihood if my parents had been 
orphans without brothers or sisters.” 

“Do the relatives mind ? asked Edith. 

Bagshaw shrugged his shoulders. 

“TI don’t ask them,” he said. “‘A 
man has to live. Usually they don’t 
recognize themselves, though I did 
have a bit of trouble with my cousin 
Muriel about a little story I had in 
the Pink Star Weekly. Muriel appeared 
as an honest shop-girl who married a 
duke.” 


“And I suppose Muriel is allergic to 
dukes?” suggested Edith. 

“Not at all. Rather the reverse, if 
anything. She objected to the way I 
had dressed her. She wore a pink silk 
blouse and a green organdie skirt with 
trimmings of purple tulle. Usually my 
wife ‘vets’ all the feminine garments 
in my stories, but she happened 
to be out when I was writing this 
particular one, and I had to catch 
the post.” 

“Do you sell everybody you meet?” 
asked Edith. 

“Nearly everybody,” said Bagshaw 
cheerfully, ‘though naturally I have 
my failures. I once met a man in the 
train between London and Welwyn 
Garden City with a cast in his eye. A 
small sinister-looking fellow with a 
battered bowler hat, who should have 
been worth fifty guineas, from first to 
last, but so far he hasn’t yielded a 
penny. I tried him first murdering 
a food officer for the Horror Weekly, 
but he came back by return of post. 
Then I tried him for Home Snips in 
an article called ‘Cross - Eyed Men 
Through the Ages,’ but once again 
he failed to please. Since then I have 
used him as the villain in ‘Her Secret 
Swain’ for the Mushy Monthly, and 
as a pirate chief in ‘The Schoolboy 
of Blood Island,’ but he seems to be 
dogged by ill-luck.” 

In the weeks that followed Edith 
and I scanned the magazines carefully, 
and in the end we found ourselves as 
the father and mother of Poppy True- 
Love in a story called ““Her Hated 
Husband.” Personally I thought 
Bagshaw had taken an unpardonable 
liberty, but Edith was quite pleased. 
Evidently his wife had been at home 
when Bagshaw was writing the story, 
because Edith was magnificently 
dressed in the height of fashion. She 
said that in these couponless days it 
did her heart good to be properly 
turned out for once, even in print. 
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“ Right! Now can you see my hand?” 


Allowances for Relatives 
(Aunts), 1946 


FORM REL 1. 





1. What is Form REL 1? 


The purpose of Form REL 1 is to tell you all about Form 
REL 2. If you have not got Form REL 2 you should get 
it at once from the nearest post office. If you have not 
got Form REL 1 either, you cannot be reading this para- 
graph which is itself part of Form REL 1, so the question 
does not arise. 


2. What is Form REL 2? 


Form REL 2 enables you to claim a cash allowance in 
certain conditions for aunts above a certain age either 
wholly or partially dependent or independent or wilfully 
or woefully supported by or estranged from or revolted by 
you. Allowances are paid only in respect of aunts other 
than the younger or youngest above the age of fifty (or 
fifty-one in a year’s time), and may be claimed for any 
number of aunts irrespective of your or their relatives 
from any other source. 


3. How many Aunts must I have to enable me to claim ? 


To be on the safe side you should have three. No 
allowance is paid on the youngest aunt over fifty, who thus 
does not count for the purpose of claims under this Act. 
Nor is any allowance paid for any aunt below the age of 
fifty, unless and until she reaches such age, however often 
she may be repeated. Thus a youngest aunt under fifty 
is doubly useless, for she does not even count as the aunt 
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who does not count for the purpose of claims under this 
Act, and another aunt above the age of fifty must be sought 
and not counted before a legitimate claim can be made. 
When all aunts below fifty and one aunt above fifty have 
been counted and subtracted from the total aunts held by 
the claimant, any aunts that remain may properly form 
the subject of a claim. 

DO NOT make a claim unless you have at least two aunts 
over the stated age. 


4. What do I do if I have only one Aunt? 
Nothing. 


5. How do I claim for twin Aunts over fifty ? 


If you are doubtful on which aunt to make a claim you 
should obtain Confidential Leaflet REL 3, which gives full 
instructions for determining which of two aunts is the 
elder. Take, for example, a married Civil Servant who has 
fourteen aunts over fifty, of whom four are separated from 
their uncles, seven have independent incomes and the 
remaining three run Art and Craft Shoppes. He is entitled 
to claim on thirteen of these aunts, and the problem of 
which of them does not count does not arise. See Question 6. 


6. Are. my Aunts entitled to any share in the allowances 
paid for them? 

No. 

These allowances are for the benefit of persons who are 
worried or provoked or visited by aunts, either whole or 
part-time and whether singly, in troops or altogether. 
They are NOT intended for the aunts themselves, who 
may of course have aunts in their own right for whom they 
may properly claim. , 


7. What do I do in the event of strained relations ? 


If you have any strained relations you should send them 
off WITH THEIR BIRTH CERTIFICATES to the 
nearest pillar-box. If they have not got their Birth 
Certificates, do not delay on that account, but get them out 
of the house at all costs, Then make your claim on Form 
REL 2 in aceordance with the conditions set out in the 
above paragraphs. 


8. Have these allowances anything to do with Family 
Allowances for children? 
Not much. But if you have not yet seen Leaflet FAM 1 
and Forms FAM 2 and 3, you should do so at once. Other- 
wise you may miss the point, such as it is. 


FORM REL 2. 








Do nothing with this space 
until told what to do by 
one of the following: 

}. A Lord-Lieutenant of the 
County in which you 
ordinarily reside. 

2. A member of the Brains 
Trust. og 

3. A qualified Dutch Uncle. 


CLAIM TO 
RELATIVE ALLOWANCES 


(AUNTS) 








Instructions. 1. Read carefully Form REL I. Then 
complete this form to the best of your 
ability. 

2. Consider carefully whether you have got 
any aunts before filling in this form. 
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3. Do not say anything on this form about 
your uncles. 





Part |. 


PAYMENT. 


Note.—Use AraBic NUMERALS, please. 


State how much you think you 
ought to get for each aunt (a) 


ordinarily, 


(6) spasmodically 


resident with you, giving brief 


but pungent reasons 





Part 2. PARTICULARS OF YOUR AUNTS. 


. Put your oldest aunt in here 


. Give the names of all your 


. If you have (a) no aunts 


other aunts in descending 
sequence of eccentricity, stating 
normal mode of address (¢.g.; 
Miss, Mrs., or Auntie). 


(6) one aunt under 
fifty 
(c) one aunt over 
he APC Ras 84 Fosse vee 
state fully why you are filling 
in this form, and whether you 
propose to go on with it. 


. Has your wife thought of 


applying on a separate form ? 





Part 3. DECLARATION AND CLAIM. 


WARNING. 


Any person who, with intent to mislead or confuse 
or falsify or in any way fiddle about with this Form 
or deface or discredit any Part thereof, wilfully 
furnishes any bogus aunt or withholds any material 
part or particular of any aunt or aunts either in his 
own right or in Biock CapiTaLs, or in any other 
respect scandalizes a Notary Public or Medical 
Practitioner or a Clerk or Cashier in receipt of a 
salary of £200 per annum or less (with cost. of living 
bonus £44 10s.), or obtains any benefit whatever as 
a result of filling in this Form 

SHatt be liable to a term of imprisonment not 
exceeding three months (if over fifty) or to a fine of 
ten guineas for every aunt so misconstrued or con- 
structed, whichever may be the greater. 


I HEREBY DECLARE that, to the best of my knowledge 


and belief, I have read Form REL 1 and Form REL 2 
from beginning to end, including footnotes. 
further declare that none of my aunts now living has 
since died, nor am I expecting any further aunts at 
present. 


And I 


I ALSO UNDERTAKE not to make any use of this blank space 














until I or my aunts reach the age of fifty, whichever 
be the younger. 


Signed (in BLOCK CAPITALS, please) 
F. E. 
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The Turning Back 


AM tired of saying I am tired, 

I am fed up with my hopelessness, 

I am weary of telling the world 
The world’s in a mess. 


There are still some fine things abiding, 

The sound round boring things that endure, 

Dull as they are, they stay through the years 
To comfort and cure. 


The sun, that symbol of constancy, 

Whatever the seeming, does not set; 

Neither Truth nor the strong hand of Love 
Have betrayed me yet. 


Crumble, corrupt, despoil what you may, 
Inviolate the virtues remain. 
People have said this before, but still 


I say it again. V.G. 


° ° 


Ups and Downs of Local Politics 


“Colonel Wenham feels that his responsibilities preclude him 
from continuing to sit, and Mr. Brigham is acting on medical advice 
in deciding not to stand.”—Herts. paper. 


° ° 


Expert Advice 


“Go, ask the wise old whelk how to climb the hill.” 


Children’s picture strip, daily paper. 





sNNBODYS 





























“What seeds do you recommend for this kind of soil?” 
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* SALE 


To BE SOLD BY 
SRS. TROTTEROTT ¥ 
ERE AUCTIONEERS 








To BE SOLD 
MESSRS. TROTT: 


“And this cottage, which we inspected ourselves only this morning, contains a veritable 


wealth of oak beams.” 


R fifty—sixty year 
at least 
the River Meadow 


fed the beast; 
sometimes we grazed, 
sometimes took hay, 
but in the worst times 
it would pay. 


And then we ploughed 
her up and took 

two pound an acre 
just for luck, 

and grew potatoes, 
sugar-beet, 

and then we put her 
in to wheat. 








% SELL DERE 











River Meadow 


We kept her wheat— When folk got hungry 
it made me rave it was plain 
and grandfather we couldn’t lay her 
turn in his grave. down again— 
I kept on saying we’re drilling spring wheat 
“Time is brief now instead: 
fore I get back our customers 
to-milk and beef.” must have their bread. 
We kept her wheat For, till men finish 
until I thought and time stops, - 
we'd flogged her much more the world will always 
than we ought; want our crops... 
we’d seen the war through, But famines always 
seen it pass, seem to pass, 
and it was time and then I’m going 


we had more grass. back to grass! 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 

Monday, April 1st.—House of Commons: 
Tally Ho! 

Tuesday, April 2nd.—House of Com- 
mons : Overtime. 

Wednesday, April 3rd.—House of Com- 
mons: Sea “ Breezes.” 

Thursday, April 4th.—House of Com- 
mons: Rations. - 


Monday, April Ist.—It might have 
been due to the brilliant spring sun- 
shine streaming through the Chamber 
windows on to the Opposition benches 
and calling Members to the wide open 
spaces—or it might have been the fact 
that it was April the First. Whatever 
it was, Mr. Tom WIL.iaMs, our truly 
rural Minister of Agriculture, suddenly 
donned the pink coat of Master of the 
Ministerial Fox Hounds. 

When his attention was drawn to 
the importation of foxes to country 
districts from other parts of Britain 
and even from abroad Mr. WILLIAMS 
rose to unexpected heights of vehem- 
ence about Reynard (“vermin to be 
destroyed”) and his depredations on 
Britain’s food supplies. If anyone 
thought that he had not the necessary 
powers to deal with this menace to the 
nation’s larder, then, by gad, sir, he 
would see that huntin’, shootin’, or 
even less sportin’ means of extermina- 
tion would be legalized even by ad hoc 
Order, if needs be. The least one 
could have expected was a Tory 
“Tally Ho!” as the M.M.F.H. departed 
for his modest “stirrup cup” of tea. 

Sir Girrorp Fox, whose _inter- 
vention in the Question-hour was 
purely coincidental, obviously thought 
the Government was a bit of a pest 
too. He bristled with indignation 
at a nation-wide shortage—or at 
least a shortage in the Henley area— 
of paint and lead pipes, which meant 
that not a single house had been built 
in his constituency. The Minister of 
Supply, Mr. Jonn Witmor, insisted 
that there was a world-wide shortage 
of lead, and that contrary to popular 
opinion—and that of writers of gangster 
fiction whose victims are invariably 
filled with lead—lead was not one of the 
metals largely used in modern warfare. 

All of which left Sir Girrorp to his 
“pipe” dreams of the day when there 
are more houses than house-boats in 
the precincts of historic Henley. 

Thereafter Mr. Speaker sought the 
permission of the House for two days’ 
leave of absence to visit the Nurem- 
berg trial at the invitation of Lord 
Justice LawRENCE, and then a moving 
tribute was paid by Mr. ATrLez, Mr. 
EpEN and others to the memory of 
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Lord Gort, hero of the Dunkirk 


retreat. In doing so, Mr. EDEN 
revealed a war-time Cabinet secret of 
how Lord Gort, if Malta had become 
untenable, was to have led his garrison 
in a do-or-die landing on the nearest 
enemy territory to inflict the greatest 
possible loss on the foe. 

No commander, said Mr. EDEN, 
however distinguished his record, could 
ask for a finer epitaph than to be loved 
and mourned by those alongside whom 
he fought in battle. Such was Lord 
Gort’s fame to-day; such would be 
his undying place in history. 
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(The Foreign Secretary will lead the 
British Délegation to Egypt.) 


For the rest of the day—and night— 
the Trade Disputes Act was taken 
another stage along the stony Parlia- 
men road to its inevitable end. 
All the spleen of the Opposition was 
vented on Mr. Herspert Morrison, 
who was accused by Mr. QUINTIN 
Hoce of being “repressive.” It was 
Mr. Hoae’s father, now Lord Hatrt- 
SHAM, who piloted the original Bill 
through the House nineteen years ago, 
and son QUINTIN was not prepared to 
see the Act repealed without a struggle. 
Colonel Ropner improved the shining 
hour by talking of the swindling of 
trade unionists over the political levy. 
That started the first of many heated 
exchanges as the debate went on, and 
on, and on. 
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Tuesday, April 2nd.—The Parlia- 
mentary day started exactly at 0001 
—exactly where it left off a moment 
earlier after a memorable April the' 
First. And to your scribe, nodding 
aloft, it looked as though the debate 
would go on, and on, until April the 
Third or until Mr. Morrison imposed 
the “gag” sufficiently to stifle the 
Opposition to silence—whichever was 
the sooner. 

Mr. Hoae, now ruffled in hair and 
temper, complained bitterly about the 
imposition of the gag. “Perhaps,” he 
ventured, ‘“‘the country will realize 
that it has got a National Socialist 
Government.” Hoping to catch some 
of the Government supporters “nap- 
ping’’—a not uncommon occurrence in 
all parts of the House later in the 
morning—Mr. Hoge moved the ad- 
journment of the debate, but 286 
Labour men and women tottered to 
the division lobby to defeat 115 
yawning Tories. 

And the debate went on, and on, 
and on until the unseemly hour of 
0524, after there had been 13 divisions 
and something like sixty speeches in 
a sitting lasting fifteen hours and nine 
minutes. | 

Promptly at 1415 Mr. Speaker 
called a handful of the less drowsy to 
order, and there, of all people, was 
Mr. HERBERT Morrison, not this time 
in the réle of “gagger-in-chief” but in 
the expansive, and more often than 
not expensive, guise of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer pleading with Mem- 
bers not to ask him to anticipate his 
right honourable friend’s Budget speech 
of the following week. 

Mr. KENNETH PICKTHORN, the very 
learned Member for Cambridge Univer- 
sity and a lecturer in history, somehow 
became involved in an elementary 
lesson on geography. “How,” he 
asked Mr. BELLENGER from the War 
Office, ‘‘can you define Indonesia?” 

Mr. BELLENGER, inadequately briefed 
by his subordinates in Whitehall, had 
an idea that Mr. PickTHoRN knew 
better than he did, and said so. 

It was not a catch question, insisted 
Mr. PickTHorN, but Mr. BELLENGER 
was not so sure and cautiously referred 
his examiner to the Ministry of In- 
formation, forgetting that it had died 
two days earlier. Mr. Bevin told the 
House that he was shortly leaving for 
Egypt on official business, and then 
the Members settled down once.again 
to the seemingly endless wrangle over 
the Trade Disputes repeal, hoping that 
Mr. Morrison would tuck them in 
their beds a little earlier this time. 

Their hopes were fulfilled at 2127 
after the Third Reading of the repeal 
had been carried by 349 to 182. 
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“From now on this will be referred to as ‘Operation Deluge’. 


Wednesday, April 3rd.—There was 
a nautical flavour about the day’s pro- 
ceedings. At Question-time Mr. JoHN 
DUGDALE, acting in the absence of the 
First Lord in India, dealt breezily and. 
efficiently with Admiralty matters 
ranging from the domestic difficulties 
of a marine to the international 
implications of an alleged visit by Don 
Juan, pretender to the Spanish throne, 
to one of H.M. ships. 

Mr. Tom Driserc had asked why 
Don Juan had been welcomed aboard 
a naval vessel at Lisbon with official 
honours similar to those accorded to 
the President of the Portuguese 
Republic. 

To the questioner’s obvious astonish- 
ment Mr. Duepate replied that Mr. 
DrrserG had been misinformed; that 
Don Juan had not been received either 
officially or privately, aboard ship. 
When Mr. Driperc politely suggested 
that the Minister in his turn had been 
misinformed, Mr. DuGDALE retorted— 
to the joy of the comparatively few 
non-journalist M.P.s in the House— 
that of course if Don Juan had gone 
aboard disguised as a newspaper 
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correspondent he might well have 
avoided official notice. 

Old salts and others on the Back- 
benches seemed to be gratified at Mr. 
DvuGDALE’s assurance that compulsory 
ehurch parades would go by the board, 
in spite of the fact that one honourable 
and gallant Member pointed out that 
there were no such things in the Navy. 

Members welcomed the news from 
the Government ‘benches that an 
international exhibition would be held 
in London in 1951, though not in Hyde 
Park, and the House then returned to 
the unexciting topic of naval recruiting. 

Thursday, April 4h.—Mr. HERBERT 
Morrison raised a storm on the 
Government Back-benches by announ- 
eing that after consultation with all 
parties the Government had decided 
to change the hours of sitting by 
advancing them from 2.15 P.M. to 
2.30, with a normal limit of 10.30-P.M. 

Apparently Mr. Morrison had put 
the rank and file cart before the 
Ministerial horse in this ease, and he 
finally agreed to consult Back-benchers 
before changing the hours after the 
Easter recess. 
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Mr. ATTLEE painted a grim picture 
of the world food situation in the 
famine areas, and offered little hope of 
improvements for some time to come 
in Britain's own monotonous and 
moderately meagre fare. 


°o ° 


“NoTICcCE RE Coop Lam Hep. 


The Partnership business known as Chop 
Lam Hup carried on at No. 21 China Street, 
Singapore, has. not at any time been legally 
dissolved or wound up and the notice pub- 
lished by Lim Chwee Phong a partner, in 
the Nanyang Siang Pau Press to the effec. 
that Leow Yong Thye a partner in the said 
Chop had died is incorrect. Leo Yong Thye 
was never a. partner in the said business 
but his son Leow Hup Kee alias Leow Chwee 
Han who is alive has been and still is a 
partner of the said business. He was never 
known as Leow Yong Thye which was the 
name of his father, who was employed as 
Manager in charge of the shop. 

The name of the business was never 
changed to that of Chop Khiam Seng as 
Leow Hup Kee did -not give his consent to 
the change of name which was done with- 
out his knowledge by Lim Chwee Phong.” 

Legal notice in the “ Straits Times.” 


So Now Yu No. 
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“Smith Street? Never ’eard of it, guv’nor, and me a native of these parts—born and bombed ’ere.” 


RIX my favourite clam I'll 
forgive your wordless letter 
because of your electric news, my 

dear it’s lyrical to hear that you’re 
coming to the insanitary capital, yes 
we can bed you for a bit while you’re 
seeking stable-room, Haddock says he 
thinks he can tolerate you both for 
about a fortnight, but have courage I 
dare say he’ll make it more only of 
course you must vow not to utter at 
all at breakfast-time when he reads 
seven papers and indicates his wishes 
with animal noises merely, as a matter 
of fact it must all be a benign piece of 
celestial planning, because Iodine Dale 
has just got her absolute at last and is 
packing now, praises be, so you can 
have her room over the river, no 
nightingales I fear darling but ducks 
and tugs and herons vocal, there’s a 
rather bleak bathroom behind with a 
pre-Crimean geyser which fills the bath 
the next day, however I remember you 
and Henry are both leisurely dressers 


Topsy Turvy 


and Henry shaves at dictation speed, 
whereas we both detest the business 
and scuttle through it, in fact the first 
thing Haddock said was Henry is not 
to use our bathroom, so you might 
tactfully, I’m too joyful about Henry’s 
new job, I should think for a time he’d 
make a pet Club Secretary, though 
won’t he have to do arithmetic, Had- 
dock says he’s never heard of the 
Elephants, is that the club where they 
all have to have shot two tigers, and 
by the way what will your Henry do 
without his woods and _ spinneys, 
there’s rather a swampy island just 
above us all mud and osiers where 
Haddock says he could land in the 
dinghy and stumble about at week- 
ends, only he mustn’t shoot the swans 
which belong to the King, of course 
how you’re going to find permanent 
sleep-space, it’s too prohibitive, how- 
ever we'll keep all eyes lifting, the one 
hope is to meet someone by accident 
at a party and shame them into a 


Christian arrangement with cataracts of 
juniper-juice, otherwise if it’s only a 
hen-coop they want the earth and all 
the planets, the other thing is if some- 
body dies one makes ghoulish passes 
at the widow before she has time to 
think, only you have to be too prompt 
and pitiless, we’ve lost two good houses 
for friends because Haddock said it 
was the done thing-to wait till after 
the funeral, it isn’t, by the way can 
Henry do carpentring, because I wonder 
how you'd like to live on a boat, there 
aren’t any, but they are going to sell 
some of these naval things they say, 
only then of course you can’t get a 
mooring, it’s all fairly difficult, here 
however I must say the general flote is 
buoyant, my dear Jill has been de- 
canted from the Wrens at last, yards 
longer and quite lovable, and Jack will 
be back from Australia in May, so 
with both twins you see we shan’t have’ 
any excess cubic space, but darling you 
can imagine what a spark one feels, 
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then of course I’ve two more fairy-tales 
to tell you, the first is after quite years 
of solitary servitude I’ve got help in 
the home, the most appealing and 
meritorious couple, my dear talk of 
working with a whistle they make the 
bees look lazy and bored, my dear it’s 
such bliss not to have to do the front- 
door and the washing-up and cook and 
scrub incessantly, I’ve stopped already 
having the cramp all over, not to 
mention savage heart-leaps at night, 
honestly my dear one_can not envisage 
what one’s been doing all these years, 
and if the couple ever leave us | shall 
merely dig a small hole in the corner of 
the garden and creep into it without a 
word, though of course to you having 
weathered the war in Medicine Hat, 
or was it Moose Jaw, all this I suppose 
is merely bat-song, and the second 
fairy-tale. is even more affecting, 
because my dear we suddenly dis- 
covered that our lease was up too soon, 
my dear have you ever the faintest 
notion where a lease is and as for 
insurance policies, well my dear our 
sweet old landlady came up to see us 
about a renewal, which she said she 
was quite willing about, and then she 
said, I’ll give you thirty guesses, she’d 
like to reduce our rent, repeat reduce, 
because we'd had such trouble in the 
war, my dear when we'd got our 
breath again we refused tearfully, 
because the rent as you know is not 
ruinous, and she is not rich, far from it, 
but you must agree as Haddock says 
it was an episode of cosmic import, 
throwing an absolute Ray of hope over 
the entire human swamp, because 
when you hear of some of the stoats 
and monsters about and what they ’re 
asking for imperceptible flats and 
medieval cars, to hear this aged angel 
suggest reducing the rent, it was like 
seeing the most luminous rainbow in the 
middle of a dense fog, it does show you 
doesn’t it that there are still some 
unrapacious: and golden souls in cur- 
rency, Haddock says there ought to be 
a monument to The Lady who wanted 
to Reduce the Rent because her 
Tenants had Trouble in the War, 
because he says if it once got public 
there might be an absolute wave of 
Christian dealing, sane prices would be 
asked for houses, Goering would admit 
that he was sometimes wrong, and the 
suffering Russians might give Poland 
to the Poles, anyhow it was a warming 
incident for this little bosom and the 
old lady stayed for the Boat Race, 
which my dear was a radiant day, I 
don’t suppose you saw but Ozford won, 
noticeably, we had the hugest party and 
stage weather, all. my daffodils and 
hyacinths came out unanimously just 
in time, in fact most people thought 





I'd been buying them in pots, Haddock 
covered the house with flags making 
the race invisible from most windows, 
the P.M. came and the Speaker, and 
Members of numerous parties all bon- 
homous and beaming with Haddock’s 
theatricals and some dazzlers from 
the chorus, and of course swarms of 
ancient bosoms one had scarcely seen 
since the last time in 1939, too moving, 
though of course everyone invited 
brought two nieces or more, or an old 
friend from the country, so the 
catering -problem, however the sand- 
wiches which we began at dawn 
held out, my dear. we were all mere 
shadows at the end and even Haddock 
had been scrubbing for days, however 
nothing mattered because it was the 
Boat Race: again and a magical day, 
there was. Haddock’s: old’ boat: -stil 
afloat and in her Oxford blue again 
after siz years of battle-ship grey, no 
more machine-guns and stokers but 
alive with children not one of whom fell 
in, pure miracle, there was the obscene 
spot across the river where the rocket 
fell, but now a man playing a trumpet, 
and there was the skeleton of Had- 
dock’s buoy where the bomb fell, and 
there most wonderworthy was the old 
house still erect with all its windows 
in and bursting with congenial people 
come to see the crazy Boat Race again, 
no one on the roof this time though 
because of the incendiaries and 
dubious slates, but altogether my dear 
it simply was the old world creeping 
back to life again, an utterly symbolic 
what-is-it, of course I hardly saw the 
poor crews straining their stomachs to 
get to Mortlake, one never does, what 
with squeezing late arrivals into non- 
existent spaces, and of course in agony 
about the children falling in when the 
big wave came, but I did snatch a 
glimpse of them as they melted into the 
mist, Oxford leading as I think I said, 
and my dear I remembered one night 
when we saw two doodle-bugs go by, 
one chasing the other up the river 
likewise, and we had bets about which 
would win, and I thought when neat I 
hear some dreary unmagnetic ullage 
say What exactly have we got to 
celebrate about I shall say a few brief 
detonating words, fare well and bless 
you till we meet, your tough but 
tender Topsy. A. P. H. 
(THE END) 


° ° 


Diplomatic Austerity 
“He is a man of medium height, with 
very dark eyes, a pale, sallow complexion, 
and thick black hair. His nose is prominent 
and his lower lip protrudes. He wears tiny 
suits of blaek or grey .. .” 
Sunday paper on Mr. Gromyko. 
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‘achieve lasting fame. 
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How to be Rich on 
£50,000 a Year. 


ET once more I turn aside from 

the trivial round and common 

task, slip sideways out of the 
queue of daily life, to bring succour to 
struggling writers. I do this partly 
out of charity and partly because . . 
Oh, well, because I just like helping 
lame literary dogs over problems of 
style. 

To-day, I am talking down to the 
novelists, and the first thing I want 
them to get clear is that the novel is a 
poor proposition financially. The only 
way to make a novel pay is to get 
Hollywood. and. Wardour Street  in- 
terestetl in’ thé film-rights—and this 
requires a cértain amount of cunning. 
I know of course that Charlotte 
Bronté and Thackeray wrote their 
delightful films Jane Eyre and Vanity 
Fair without a thought for the 
magnates. But these works are 
classics. If you can guarantee to live 
long enough, like Mr. Bernhard Shaw, 
to see your writings become classics 
there is certainly no need to bother 
with my advice. Classics become films 
automatically. But can you afford to 
take such risks? Imagine yourself in 
your tremulous eighties eking out a 
miserable existence and _ waiting 
anxiously for your earliest novels to 
Suppose they 
misfire somehow, or become mere 
minor classics! Have you thought of 
that ? 

Here, then, are a few examples taken 
at random from my novel Close Your 
Eyes, which appealed so strongly to 
Mr. Hirsch 8. Detweiler that it became 
the suecessful aecademy-award film 
The Piercing Scream and put me 
financially in Easy Street. 

EXAMPLE | 

“They were all there—all those so- 
clever people with their maddening 
discharge of small-talk, their expensive 
negligence and their post-dated lovers. 
Joan felt that she could hate them all. 

“And then she saw Brian. 

“He was laughing at the chatter of 
a strikingly beautiful woman in a 
brilliant red gown. She was recklessly 
attractive. Joan began to hate her 
instinctively. 

“And then, quite suddenly, Brian 
turned his head. Joan’s eyes caught 
his, but he gave no sign of recognition. 
At this moment a surprising thing 
happened. As Joan stared, Brian’s 
face seemed to move slowly towards 
her as if on wheels, threading its way 
across the crowded lounge until it 
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“* During the 


seemed very large and near. She now 
saw that his nostrils were quivering 
ever so slightly like those of a runaway 
horse and that his eyes held a look of 
infinite yearning. Then, the face 
moved away again, backwards .. .” 


EXamPtLe II 


‘Joan had never expected anything 
quite so lovely. The cottage was half- 
timbered, half-tinkered and smothered 
in roses. It looked enchanting—a fairy- 
story cottage of sugar and spice. 
Placing her thumbs and first fingers 
together Joan made a little frame—an 
oblong frame with rounded corners— 
through which she examined her 
future home. .. .” 


Examp_eE III 
“Arm in arm they sauntered down 





war they had Au the house.” 


the bee-loud lane, until Roger sur- 
prised her by slipping his arm free, 
moving smartly behind her and re- 
appearing on the outside, next to where 
the traffic must have been had the lane 
been wide enough to accommodate 
any. Joan squeezed his arm appre- 


* ciatively. She loved these little signs 


of his superior breeding. 

“They came to the stile. Beyond 
it the tall grass stood motionless in 
the noon-day sun. Faint echoes from 
the farm in the valley challenged the 
simmering heat... . 

“T don’t know about you, but I 
could look at rich skies all day. A bit 
of nimbus, say no bigger than a man’s 
hand, urging its way over the back- 
cloth of blue. Or is it the heavens that 
move behind the breathing cloud? 
Never still, these English skies; always 
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writhing into new patterns and remind- 
ing us of the transience of life down 
here below. The fettled edge of a cloud 
frays itself white—and then grey. 
The pillow of vapour pouts and 
dimples as if patted by an unseen hand. 
And tenuous stripling clouds ride in 
the wake...” 


EXAMPLE IV 


“She tried to read, but her eyes 
stuck at the first comma. She tried to 
get interested in the faces of her fellow 
travellers, and one by one she directed 
her gaze upon them. But she saw them 
indistinctly, like figures under water. 

“She got up. The corridor was 
deserted and the crib-ber-lee-boom, 
crib-ber-lee-boom of the wheels seemed 
to numb her senses. She stood by the 
open window, leaned out, let herself 
down head first—slowly. And now she 
could see the racing circles of steel 
charging for Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
She watched, fascinated, until it was 
almost time for the train to draw in at 
Ackland le Rouge. . . .” 


Well, there you are—four examples 
and four lessons. Study them care- 
fully and you will realize that the film 
is at least three-dimensional, operates 
with a screen of standard shape, can- 
not employ the conventional asterisks 
and has its own tricks to denote the 
passing of time. 

The important thing is to get the 
film magnates to realize the photo- 
graphic qualities of your novel. So 
take another look at those discarded 
manuscripts of yours and technicolor 
them miraculously with just a damp 
brush. Hop. 


° ° 


Things Alone 


xIx 


A sixpence told me he resents 

being the equal of six pence. 

I said “‘ You’re also half a shilling.” 

“Well that of course,” he said, “is 
thrilling.” 


xx 


A straight line went from point to point 
without undue delay, 

and said “I’m very proud to know 
that I’m the shortest way.” 

Another line remarked “My dear, 
you’ve never travelled on a sphere.” 


XXI 
A pot once called the kettle white. 
“This,” said the kettle, “can’t be right, 
as it implies that you aren’t black. 
I think you’d better take it back.” 
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At the Play 





“THE GOVERNESS” (EMBASSY) 

VICTORIAN governesses must have 
had more provocation to crime than 
almost any other body of women in 
history, but Mr. Patrick HAMILToN’s 
Miss Fry has her own motive outside 
the common run of boredom and 
humiliation, being consumed by a 
crazy rage because she has no child of 
her own. This drives her to smuggle 
the Drew baby to a gin-soaked ruffian 
in Camberwell for. action 
and disposal. Under a 
slight crust of sanity there 
is an awful volcano 
smouldering in Miss Fry, 
as little Ellen Drew dis- 
covers daily in the course 
of her tearful education, 
and it impels her to en- 
danger a position made 
unusually secure by the 
dimness of her mistress 
and the amorousness of her 
master for the brief and 
dangerous joys of a grand 
slam on Baby. 

The date is 1860. As Mr. 
Drew, who is a nearly solid 
pillar of the City, is un- 
naturally callous about his 
child’s disappearance, Miss 
Fry might have got away 
with it but for the awk- 
ward intuitions of a police- 
man. Inspector Rough has 
the case completely but- 
toned up before he comes 
on at the beginning of the 
second act (and on this 
account the subsequent 
proceedings seem retro- 
spectively thin), but he has 
difficulty in persuading Mr. 
Drew to listen—until the 
dramatic moment when, 
walking in her sleep, Hilen 
describes to the assembled family how 
she had seen Miss Fry clad all in black 
stooping malevolently over the cot in 
the middle of the night. After that it 
only remains for the Camberwell Beauty 
to turn Queen’s evidence (bringing 
Junior, miraculously preserved, under 
his arm) and for the governess to go 
properly off the handle and be removed 
ina plain van. Things had already gone 
on too long and should have ended 
there, but we are then treated to the 
really fearful spectacle of the watery 
collapse of Mr. Drew into the arms of 
his whinnying wife. In my view he 
was seemlier as a ead. 

The Constance Kent case of the same 
date gave Mr. Hamiiron the idea. 








Mary 


OLD TALES 
Abel Honeyman 
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The play’s weakness, as he works it 
out, is that so much time is spent in 
the Inspector’s wordy incrimination of 
his victim when, her arrest being a 
foregone conclusion, it is her state of 
mind in which we are interested. 
Madness, as he uses it, is too arbitrary 
a motive to be satisfactory; and we 
certainly deserve some explanation of. 
why any crime should have been 
investigated with such notable feeble- 
ness: For all that, the play ‘has 
effective situations and would benefit 
by pruning; in the case of the Inspector, 
by lepping. 


( 
) 
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Miss Giuu1an Linp achieves horror 
in strength, but it is horror without 
pathos; we are not, as we might have 
been, sorry for Miss Fry. The In- 
spector I found an irritating character, 
but if indeed he has to be a windy 
eccentric then Mr. Mitton RosMER 
does him proud. The parents, period 
almost to the point of farce, are 
played with conviction by Miss Joan 
HarRBEN and Mr. CAMPBELL CorTTs, 
and an excellent performance comes 
from Miss Dorotuy Gorpon as the 
browbeaten little sleepwalker. 


“Ler Tyrants TREMBLE” (SCALA) 


I should have thought the birth- 
pangs of the L.D.V. were about the 


BEHIND THE CANNON’S BACK 


. Mr. Bernarp MILES 
. Miss PENELOPE BARTLEY 
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last comic subject to need any sub- 
sequent fantastication. It will be hard 
enough, as it is, to convince later genera- 
tions that during those first wild weeks 
the -English hedges were alive with 
bankers and ploughmen and miscellan- 
eous sportsmen tripping over their 
fowling-pieces and prodding one an- 
other’s misty shapes with pikes in an 
abandon of loyal suspicion. That was 
a memorable pantomime, heightened 
by its background of tragedy, and Mr. 
BERNARD MicEs has only weakened 
his account of it by letting the unit he 
describes be rent by a silly political 
squabble and be armed 
quite solemnly with an 
antique naval cannon out 
of a museum. Would the 
crustiest of Tories _ really 
have exploded in 1940 at 
finding a Socialist tract 
lying about. at the 
assembly-point? On the 
contrary, as I remember 
those extraordinary days 
(and nights), the ghost of 
Karl Marx himself would 
have been rapturously fit- 
ted out with the wrong size 
in denims and dispatched 
sloping a rusty punt-gun 
to scan the empty skies 
eye-to-eye with some com- 
panionable old general. 
Mr. Mies faithfully 
records the atmosphere of 
grotesque insufficiency and 
unconquerable goodwill, 
and he succeeds in captur- 
ing its simpler humours 
(sometimes crudely), but 
the result is a disjointed 
charade and in no way a 
play. It might have been far 
funnier if he hadn’t troubled 
to drag in an unconvincing 
love-affair and had left 
the L.D.V. to its incom- 
parable self. In a very 
uncertain evening the best 
thing is the author’s own perform- 
ance as a lively veteran of the Zulu 
campaign powerfully rejuvenated by 
the intoxicating backwash of war. 
This is one of those gaffer-studies at 
which Mr. Migs excels, but it would 
go better in a less diluted form as a 
monologue at the Players’ Theatre. 
Mr. ARTHUR HaMBLING gets laughs as 
a Colonel (Ret.) who must have led an 
adventurous life in the Pay Corps to 
win his D.S.O. Eric. 





°o ° 


“The Goddess of Persuasion sits very ill 
on the lips of the sabre-rattler.” 
Letter in “Daily Telegraph.” 


Talk about unfair criticism! 
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“Why am I reading my newspaper upside down?’ If 
you must know, I keep a bookstall.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Honey for Tea 


THE bee, strange to say, is more valuable as a pollinator 
than as a honey-producer. Even commercial orchards 
import hives to set their crops, just as many mountain- 
sides take bees as paying guests during the brief heather 
honey-flow. But the hive goes best with the mixed 
holding, where there is a little of every available kind of 
bee-pasture over a long season; and to those concerned 
with agriculture in this all-round Virgilian aspect Plants 
and Beekeeping (FABER, 12/6) is one of the most valuable 
books recently published. It is also the entomologist’s 
book and the general reader’s; for Mr. F. N. Howes of Kew 
knows the bee pasturage of these islands from A to Z and 
is a very happy exponent of his unique knowledge. He 
tells you how climate, soil and so forth affect the nectar 
supply; and though he does not think bee fodder worth 
cultivating purely for its own sake, he does believe in 
planting all you can with an eye to bees. Here are hundreds 
of bee-flowers described and many illustrated: cereals like 
buckwheat, forage crops like sainfoin and even decorative 
trees like Robinia pseudo-acacia, which will go on putting 
nitrogen into your soil, even if the season is too cold for it 
to produce much nectar. H. P. E. 





The Hero and the Monster 


Beowulf in Modern Verse (Basth BLacKwELL, 15/-), by 
the late Gavin Bonz, is the successor to his translations of 
Anglo-Saxon verse published a few years ago. Beowulf, 
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the epic of Beowulf the monster- and dragon-slayer, was 
written about a.p. 700. It is the first great poem of our 
race and, as might be expected, is a queer mixture of 
paganism and Christianity. It is not a primitive poem at 
all, but is tinged with that deep melancholy, just turning 
yellow at the edges, which the Venerable Bede reproved in 
the Northumbrians of his day; halls burn, courtyards are 
empty and grass-grown, and the raven shouts to the eagle 
over the bones of the dead.. As a matter of fact Beowulf is 
not about England at all; it is about the Danes, and Beowulf 
himself is a Geat. Still the poem is English to the very 
bone, and it introduces a world where there is horse-racing 
and beer-drinking and a good deal about “horrible dripping 
weather” (lath gewifru), and where sympathy is rapidly 
shown for the deadliest enemies. Even Grendel, the 
monster, has his touch of pathos—‘“‘Every night, waiting 
outside the hall in the dark, he listened to the songs within.” 
But Beowulf and the Anglo-Saxon language seem very far 
from us to-day, much farther than the Iliad, and it is 
doubtful whether any translation is of great help to us. 
There have been many attempts, from William Morris’s, 
which was quite unintelligible, to Scott Moncrieff’s, which 
managed with brilliant tedium to reproduce exactly the 
original metre. Gavin Bone considers several of these in 
his introduction, and probably his own, though he does 
not say so, is the best that has yet appeared. It is scholarly 
and delicate in touch and the kind of sprung rhythm he 
uses, with irregular rhymes, does give some idea of the 
massive abruptness of Anglo-Saxon. P. M. F. 





Beefsteak or Candy? 


Cass Timberlane (Carz, 9/6), the hero of Mr. Srxciair 
Lewis’s latest novel, is a judge in Grand Republic, a town 
in Minnesota. At the age of forty-one, after an unfor- 
tunate first marriage, he falls in love with Jinny Marshland, 
a girl of twenty-three, who appears as a witness in a case 
over which he is presiding. Neither his own previous 
experience, nor all that he had seen of humarr nature in 
general and feminine nature in particular during his legal 
career, preserves him from becoming completely mnfatuated 
with Jinny. His agonies and ecstasies during this period 
are done with much humour and only an occasional dash 
of false sentiment; but the early days of their marriage, 
when Jinny is portrayed as returning his love, lack con- 
viction, possibly because the task of making a man of solid 
integrity attractive did not fully engage Mr. Lrwis’s 
interest. The story revives as Jinny becomes bored with 
her husband, and begins to turn towards an old friend of 
Timberlane’s, Bradd Criley, described by an acquaintance 
as “‘the coldest-hearted rich-man’s lawyer and the most 
calculating woman-chaser in Minnesota.” After Jinny has 
left Cass for Bradd her mother writes to Timberlane— We 
are hoping with you, dear son, that Jinny will soon realize 
that candy does not make the best beefsteak.” It may 
be that Mr. Lewis felt that this excellent sentiment would 
be shared by the majority of his readers. The story, at 
any rate, ends happily for Cass. H. K. 





Brush Up Your China. 


It is true that China (MACDONALD, -5/-) presents but a 
bird’s-eye view of its vast subject; but in that view, if one 
may sustain the ornithological parallel, are combined the 
wisdom of the owl and the purposeful alacrity of the swallow. 
The book was planned by Dr. Y. L. Liane, Chinese delegate 
to Dumbarton Oaks, and carried through in his strenuous 
absence by Dr. NEvinLE WuyMant, once Professer of 
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Philosophy in a Liberal Japan. Apart from official docu- 
ments necessarily incorporated, its style is as vivacious as 
its matter is studied. It opens with a general view of 
Chinese civilization, the most continuous and persistent in 
the world; sums up the history of China in isolation and 
China under Western impact; portrays the Sino-Japanese 
struggle and the rise of the Republic; and discusses the 
simultaneous work of resistance and reconstruction which 
has shaped the China of to-day. Dr. Wellington Koo’s 
preface suggests that the eternal verities we are painfully 
rediscovering should bring Orient and Occident together. 
Dr. WHYMANT, too, considers that the faith of the West, 
as exhibited in its works, would do with an infiltration of 
Eastern spirituality. The trouble is that spirituality is 
not a strong suit with democratic leaders anywhere. Dr. 
Sun’s Three Principles of the People, for instance, smacks 
more of Jeremy Bentham than of Confucius. H. P. E. 


Gustav Mahler 


This biography of the Austrian composer and conductor, 
Gustav Mahler (Joun Murray, 18/-), by his widow, ALMA 
MaAHLER, lacks the symmetry which a practised writer 
could have given it, but more than makes up for a certain 
incoherence by the vigour and directness with which 
Madame MAuHLER records her memories and impressions 
of the past. Mahler, who died in 1911 at the age of 
fifty, was of Jewish origin, and his early years were difficult 
and unhappy, chiefly because of the persistent brutality 
with which his father treated his mother. This division 
between his parents seems to have been reflected in his 
own nature, which combined the sincerity and deep feeling 
of his mother with some at least of his father’s inflexible 
egotism. His future wife was a young girl when they met 
first; but although he was middle-aged and without any 
external attractions he appears to have taken it for granted 
that, as he had decided to marry her, there could not be 
two opinions on the matter—“He kissed me and went on 
to talk of a speedy marriage . And I—I was silent, 
silent. He had simply made up his own mind about it.” 
The constant strain and intermittent delights of their life 
together are recorded simply and vividly ; and the impression 
the reader receives from Madame MAHLER’s narrative of 
a vital and original character is deepened and enlarged 
by. Mahler’s letters to his wife, which form the second part 
of this unusually interesting book. H. K. 





Mixed Feelings 


The House of All Sorts (OxrorRD UNIVERSITY Press, 10/6), 
containing, as well as the title volume, another little book of 
reminiscences, “Bobtails,” lends support to the maxim, ‘“‘The 
more I see of men the better I like dogs,” for the author, 
the late Emmy Carr, artist, landlady, writer and breeder 
of bobtailed sheep-dogs, has left us in no doubt about her 
preferences. The first collection of sketches deals with her 
experiences (mostly exasperating) as landlady of an apart- 
ment house in Victoria, the city of her birth. ‘It takes,” 
she wrote, ‘‘more than sweet temper to prevent a successful 
landlady from earning the title of ‘Old Crank.’” As one 
reads one is reminded of the many sorts it takes to make a 
world, and marvels at the variety that can assemble under 
one roof. The author has written saltily of slatterns, dope- 
fiends, foolish brides, child-worshippers, odd bachelors and 
hangers-out of all sorts of dirty linen. She had the knack 
of the swift phrase that makes a picture and could be 
stirred to pity as easily as to asperity, but, like many other 
impatient people, she was never irritated by her dogs. 
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These live more surely in her pages than do the humans, 
pay their debts with interest and play havoc with their 
owner’s heart and, vicariously, with ours. In a preface 
Miss Ina DiLwortTu writes that EmtLy Carr’s death in 1945 
focused attention on her work as an artist and that her 
painting showed great power and imaginative insight. It 
is a pity that the book does not tell us more, for the amusing 
uncompromising word-pictures whet the curiosity. 
B. E. B. 


The Men Who Watched the Boats Go By 


Any tax-oppressed citizen thinking of going native in the 
South Seas had better read Banana Tourist before asking 
for a visa. It is the first of two new short novels by 
M. GeorcEs SImMENOoN, published under the joint title of 
Lost Moorings (RouTLEDGE, 8/6), and it tells, in the terse, 
immensely vivid manner this author has made his own, 
how a French boy who tries to find the simple life in the 
Pacific is beaten by the corrupting beauty of Tahiti. His 
disillusionment is made complete by a crooked murder- 
trial which shows up the island’s society at its shabbiest, 
and his adventure ends in suicide. It is a squalid little 
story, but beautifully told. The second, Blind Path, is a 
study in remorse, about two White Russians who form the 
crew of one of the yachts that used to be permanently tied 
up in the harbours of the South of France. Their duties 
are confined to the entertainment of their mistress, a lonely 
dipsomaniac of great wealth. One of them, having got 
the other sacked through a trick, is so haunted by conscience 
that he kills his employer and tracks his friend across 
Europe to Warsaw, where their partnership is finally and 
unexpectedly dissolved. This is again a sordid tale, but 
even when he is brutally realistic M. Stmenon’s writing 
is relieved by a tenderness and understanding which 
transform it. He has probably had more praise from 
British reviewers over the last few years than any other 
novelist, but for strength of line and for his uncanny 
mastery of atmosphere he deserves most of it. 

E. O. D. K. 
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Cross-Country Notes 


E deposited the cat-basket 
reverently in the rack and 
took our seats underneath. 

“That poor animal seems to be 
suffering terribly,” rasped a chisel- 
faced woman in the corner. 

“T assure you, madam,” said James 
blandly, “Tiger has twice the cubic 
lebensraum officially recommended.” 

“By the Ministry of Beauticulture 
and Pusseries,” he added in a rather 
loud aside. 

“He sounds in agony,” the woman 
insisted, as the train started. 

“A brief emotional disturbance,” 
said James. “I was foolish enough to 
mention the word London to him this 
morning. As a result his capture 
involved taking a strawberry-net on 
to the roof.” At this further mention 
of the capital Tiger stepped up his 
protest in a truly remarkable fashion. 

‘““‘What.’s the matter with London ?”’ 
demanded the woman suspiciously. 

“A highly sensitive and intelligent 
animal, he is a keen countryman. The 
rude things Cobbett wrote about 
London are nothing to what this 
sturdy individualist feels about our 
great ant-community of to-day.” 

“Then why take him there?” 

I must say I thought James was 
being pretty patient. 

“Because, madam, his owners wish 
it. They were my tenants during the 
war. They have twice removed him to 
Chelsea, and twice he has resumed his 
place at my breakfast-table the next 
morning. To-day’s excursion repre- 
sents the final attempt at urbaniza- 
tion.” 

Silence descended, or as much 
silence as you can expect when a 
thousand-horse-power cat is of the 
party and planning the total eviscera- 
tion of the human race out loud. 

“Dear Tiger!” James murmured, 
with a saccharin smile. 

The very next moment a fantastic 
commotion broke out. Everyone was 
aware of a tawny flash going through 
the open door into the corridor, but 
in which direction nobody could say. 
James went aft and I started forrard. 
Any of you who has ever walked up 
an express train inserting your head 
in each compartment and asking for a 
great buff woolly cat will know how I 
very quickly came to feel about it. At 
length I arrived at one of those over- 
heated conservatories, with tables and 
chairs, in which the railways trap and 
segregate company-promoters. When 
I said my piece about Tiger, which 
sounded sillier than ever, a large 


purple man who was trying to sell a big 
block of Reciprocating Impaireds in a 
submarine goldfield to a small pink 
man abruptly desisted, and demanded 
to know if I was doing this for a wager. 

**Because I bet you ve never seen a 
cat loose in a Pullman,” he grunted. 

“T bet you I have,” I said, quickly, 
and pointed under his feet. For there 
crouched Tiger. On seeing me the 
creature let loose a wail of bucolic 
despair which turned the assembled 
marrow to yoghourt. Then an extra- 
ordinary thing happened. The pink 
man, whom I judged to be a bear in 
Light Plastics, dropped to his knife- 
edged knees and crooned “Pretty 
pussy!” in a milky voice. Now this 
was something which nobody could 
have dreamed of saying to Tiger since 
he was a kitten, for he was distinctly 
in the cheetah-class and his claws 
bulged so grossly that he looked as if 
he were holding an adult crab in each 
paw. He immediately began to purr. 
When Tiger purred people relived ail 
the horrors of the flying-bomb, and 
things jumped off tables. 

I slipped away and collected James. 
By the time we got back to the con- 
servatory the train was pulling in. 
Tiger was asleep on the pink man’s 
knee, and the pink man was tickling 
his ear with an I1:0.U. for some 
Coagulated Stock in a_ concertina- 
foundry in Peru... . 

James gave the rope on the basket 
a Fisherman’s Bend and to make 
doubly sure I added a Running 
Grannie on the Bight. We put Tiger 
outside our taxi with the driver, for the 
sake of our poor noives, and bowled 
along the King’s Road until we fetched 
up in a pretty little square. James 
got out and knocked at a hall-door, but 
though he knocked six or seven times 
and in the end all but knocked it down, 
nothing happened. 

“They swore they’d be here,” he 
hissed. 

“Try next door,” I suggested. But 
it appeared that Tiger, whose running 
commentary must have been heard 
over a large part of Chelsea, was well 
known to the neighbours on both sides, 
for they manceuvred their doors into 
the closed position again within a 
matter of seconds. James sat down 
on the kerb and I thought he was 
going to cry. 

“What a lovely birthday I’m going 
to have,” he mumbled. “I hope Tiger 
will enjoy luncheon with Mrs. Chesa- 

ake.” 


“He'll adore the Sacred Flame.” 
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“And how delighted he’ll be to drop 
in on Uncle Arthur afterwards.” 

“T say, let’s give him to the Zoo.” 

‘What as?” James growled, darkly. 

“Oh, I dunno. A _ duck-billed 
trolleypus.” 

But gloom held. 

vl suppose——’ T began. 

“You suppose 

“—our driver here isn’t one of those 
funny ones with a passion for un- 
ravelling the more esoteric knots?” 

“Such as a Grannie on the Binge or 
a Fisherman’s Bight?” 

James got up, looking twenty years 
younger. 

“T am going to meander towards 
that inn-sign swinging so suggestively 
at the top of the square,” he announced. 
“Perhaps you will overtake me?” 

ERIc. 
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The inilateral Poets 


(Condensed from the Author's Intro- 
duction to “Unilateral Poetry, Spring 
1946”’.) 

AST December saw the rise and fall 
of the Dimensional Movement 
in English poetry. A period of 

some six weeks followed, in which no 
unmistakable trends could be observed; 
now, however, the Spanskyist twilight 
has crystallized, and I am able to 
proclaim the arrival of the Unilateral 
group. We had hoped to devote a new 
magazine to these young poets, but 
could not get a permit for the paper; 
so we have called the magazine an 
anthology, reduced its size, and doubled 
the price. 

Mr. Theodore Clampweed is the 
longest-established of these poets. 
He made his first appearance as far 
back as November 1944, when I hailed 
him as the V3 of the Providentialist 
movement. Whereas his work then 
was static, spatial, thyroid, it is now 
dynamic, temporal, lymphatic—in a 
word, unilateral. 

The genius of Cyril Clampweed is per- 
haps more atomic, more Dupontesque, 
than that of his brother. Some of 
his rhythms have a chatoyant quality 
that takes us back to the poets of last 
August; but his most characteristic 
work is unmistakably post-Dimen- 
sionalist; its colour and texture have 
affinities with the music of Szok a 
the sculpture of Poisson. 

Olga Sadsak (Mrs. Theodore Clamp- 
weed) is perhaps better known as the 
editor of Fusions, a selection of the 
short stories of the Clampweeds and 
Dolores Smith. She brings into the 
stuffy rooms of recent English poetry 
a Continental simplicity and freshness. 
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Study the opening lines of the poem 
significantly entitled ‘‘ Exercise Three”: 
“I have the pen of the aunt of the 
gardener. 
You have the key of the door of the 
house.” 
In the directness of these statements 
we may detect a new awareness, a 
sense of something uncompromisingly 
other. Olga Sadsak has rightly been 
called the Marie Dupont of Ruthenia. 
The Unilateral movement draws 
its strength from the west as well as 
the east. The verse of Steuphain 
O’Dionhail makes free use of the 
specialized Erse vocabulary of County 
Wicklow. Such lines as: 


“The hoghlans gail in Ard-na-Taich ; 
An taorsail seans the spleught 
Of doolans. We'll not callagh maich, 
Or shinder in the sheught” 
say something which could not be 
expressed in the dead language of pre- 
Unilateral English. 
The work of Stefan Soniavitch will 
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be completely new to English readers. 
We have been fortunate.in persuading 
him to give us his English version of 
his translations from Marie Dupont 
and Jean Saindoux, already well 
known to those of us who read Slovene. 

In the poems here published, Howard 
Fangle shows us how far he has moved 
since his Perpendicularist days.. His 
love-poems to Dolores Smith achieve 
a Kaufmannesque blending of the 
traditional and the new, as exemplified 
in the lines: 


“Shall with their goat-feet dance the 
antic 
Hey-nonny-nonny and a hotcha— 
Charmed magic casements opening 
on the 
Foemen the yeomen the yeomen of 
England my 
England expects.” 


Dolores Smith will be recognized as 
the most ritual, the most ductile, of 
the Unilateral prose-writers. We 
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publish here a chapter from her forth- , 
coming book Howard Fangle: A 
Critical Study. 

Her brother, James Smith, has 
written little since the days when he 
collaborated with the Clampweed 
brothers and Howard Fangle in the 
Fifth Form Review at St. Dominic’s. 
It is therefore with especial delight that 
we publish the short poem which has 
pride of place in this anthology. It 
was after much mental labour and 
with unfeigned reluctance that James 
Smith consented to let us have it. We 
quote it in full here: 


Received with thanks 
James Smith 27/2/46. 


It is hard to find fault with this 
delightful little cameo, All art con- 
sists of exclusion rather than inclusion; 
and James Smith has here excluded 
everything but what is vitally essen- 
tial. Only the most captious could say 
that the first liae is a couple of words 
too long. 
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arm-chair in his father’s house. 

On a massive sofa sat his wife, 
knitting querulously. Beside her sat 
his father, a prelate, unbuttoning his 
gaiters with one hand and reading 
about an Antarctic whaling expedition 
with the other. Opposite him, in 
another large arm-chair, sat his mother, 
silently watching his father not using 
a button-hook. 

“He uses it for doing them up,” said 
Purbright, “but there is no reason 
why he should use it for undoing 
them.” 

“‘He should use it for BoTH,” said 
his mother. 

“T had it this morning,” said his 
father, “‘but it seems to have dis- 
appeared.” 

‘Perhaps. it’s under-the sofa,” said 
his wife, clacking. 

Purbright banged the fire-irons, 
kicked five Cairn terriers and looked 
under the sofa. He found an Illum- 
inated Address from the Mothers’ 
Union of the combined dioceses of 
Kilbruggan, Ballysqueamish and Ud, 
but no button-hook. 

“Sometimes,” said his 
“things slip down behind.” 

Four hands went down the sides of 
chairs and sofa. Up came a twopenny 
tram-ticket, a green knitting-needle, a 
small blue china duck with a super- 
imposed plasticine ear, and an envelope 
addressed to a Miss Trample, post- 
marked “1-1-41” and “Post EARLY 
FOR XMAS.” 

After terse consultation the four 
items were placed on a stool which had 
been carved’ out of a tree-trunk in 


Pecans sat in a huge pink 


mother, 


Trove 


Uganda at the turn of the century, a 
note-book with a hand-knitted cover 
of the same period was chosen to 
contain the inventory, and a system 
of points was evolved. Two special 
stipulations were made. The first was 
that the discovery of the last of any 
particular article. cancelled points 
awarded for similar articles previously 
found; and the second was that any 
sermon found had to be preached next 
Sunday. Sermons, dog-biscuits, copies 
of Alice in Wonderland, bottles of ink, 
and of course button-hooks were to 
count five hundred points. Christmas 
cards and knitting-needles were to 
count minus one. The competitors 
knelt on their chairs and sofa and the 
work began. 

Two minutes later there were twelve 
more knitting-needles on the stool and 
the score was minus three all round. 
Purbright then produced a pair of 
scissors. His wife at once trumped 
him with another, but his father took 
the trick with a pair of great cloth- 
slicers with special thumb-hole. This 
eliminated his mother from the com- 
petition for, dropping a dog-comb and 
a tessellated pen-wiper, she cried 
“Aunt Mabel’s cutting-out scissors!” 
and rushed from the room with them. 

“Articles not placed on the stool 
don’t count,” said Purbright. 

“Nonsense,” said his father. 

“T never knew we had a mother-of- 
pearl fish-slice,” said his wife. 

“Old Uncle Benjamin bought it for 
Aunt Hilda in Cork te celebrate 
Gladstone’s death,” said her father-in- 
law, putting an ivory back-scratcher 
gently on the stool. “I often try to 
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get rid of it, but I’m afraid it’s funda- 
mentally recurrent.” 

Purbright found a book. “Blast,” 
he said, “Through the Looking-Glass.” 

“Here’s a photograph,” said his 
wife. His father looked at it. 

“That’s Uncle Benjamin,” he said. 

‘And I suppose he went to Cork on 
the tricycle?” 

“It must be a very small tricycle,” 
said his mother, returning. ‘“‘Who 
found it?” 

“It’s in the photograph,” said his 
wife. “‘Where have you been?” 

“T’ve been upstairs giving Aunt 
Mabel her scissors back. She brought 
them down here in the summer of 
1939 and has thought me a thief ever 
since. She says the war is really over 
now.” 

“VM Day,” said Purbright, sitting 
round on his chair and relaxing. His 
wife began to make up the inventory. 
Two archdeacons arrived for supper 
and showed sympathetic interest. The 
tall one told his mother he’d never 
seen a better working model of a white- 
elephant stall. The short one lent 
her a small silver button-hook which 
he detached from the hidden end of 
his watch-chain and which she passed 
to his father. 

“T don’t think we need count up 
the points,” said his father, examining 
the collection closely and putting the 
button-hook in his breeches-pocket. 
““My daughter-in-law wins outright on 
grounds of usefulness and novelty of 
best find. I shall now be able to 
repair the nursery clock.” He held up 
a cuckoo, the terriers barked, and they 
went in to supper. 
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Introducing... 
THE NEW CONCEPTION 
IN BRITISH MOTORING . 
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ARMSTRONG 0 SIDDELEY 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LTD., COVENTRY. Branch of Hawker Siddeley Aircrafi Co. Ltd. 
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entirely fresh angle. | 
And so the post-war Armstrong | 
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For Ladies’ Shoes by Grockett & Jones, Northamoton, ask for the Swan brand 
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& Co. LTD. 


Brewers 
of ale and stout 
for over two centuries 
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WARMING & AIR CONDITIONING 
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RICHARD CRITTALL & CO. LTD 
156 GREAT PORTLAND ST., W.! 
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| Good feet—good temper ! 


| How much happiness and success in life 
| depends on good feet! For, if you can’t walk 
| without pain, you soon become irritable and 
| unsociable—disinclined for work or play. 

| Don’t neglect your foot troubles ! Come and 
have expert care at Scholl’s. Callouses and enlarged 
joints can soon be made comfortable. Weak arches 
| can be corrected. We devise remedial treatment 
| for each individual case. Our Depots have the 
‘ most modern equipment; our staffs are sympathetic 
and highly skilled. We have branches everywhere. 


SCHOLL FOOT COMFORT SERVICE 


SCHOLL 


254 REGENT STREET, LONDON, Wi 
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| CARRERAS -15O YEARS REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 
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for these 
splendid men. 
Round our 
coasts the 
perils of war 
are over, but 
the work of, 
the Life- 
| boat Ser- 
| vice will 
go on. Its 
perils remain. Your help is needed. 


ROYAL NATIONAL. 


_ LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
| 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 


The Earl Ae Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 
Lt.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaite,O.B.E. Secretary 


| Kobinson 
| «Chaver 














famous for FINE LINENS 
London, Belfast & Liverpool 

















clears the nasal passages 
| Chemists, 1/8 & 3/4 (including 
| PurchaseTax),or -Sreefrom 
| AY & AB 


| LTD. 
| LIVERPOOL. Est. 1813. CE 











Always the Best 


TOILET PAPER 


Velvety texture-soft 
strong - hygienic 


(A VELVET) 
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| VELVET CREPE 
| PAPER CO. LTO 
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Pat. No. 344159 
CHAIR OF AN 
ACCOMMODATING NATURE ‘ 


Pel provide one of the few chairs which are as 
accommodating when you’re standing up as when 
you’re sitting down. In addition to the sound design 
which it shares with all Pel furniture, this particular 
chair is devised to nest easily with its own kind when not 
in use; we have watched three unhurried amateur 
) chair movers clear a room of four hundred and 

i twenty Pel chairs in twenty minutes. 


Made by <) Limited. 


OLDBURY, BIRMINGHAM 


L © i 


LONDON OFFICE : 15, Henrietta Place, W.1. Telephone : WELbeck 1874 


®t 





THE WHALER “HOPE.” 


e 
Cncenint 
e The whaler “Hope,’’ aboard 


which Conan Doyle once served as surgeon, was one of the last and 
finest British whalers sailing out of Peterhead to the Arctic fisheries. 
She is shown lying in a lead between ice floes, cutting the blubber from 
the carcase of the whale. For nearly three hundred years, whalers from 
British east coast ports sailed to the Greenland whale-fisheries annually. 
Their gear comprised foregoers, whale-lines, fin-toes and falls, which, with 
rigging and canvas, withstood the most rigorous conditions of service. 
The whaleman depended upon his cordage for his life and his catch. 
Many of our unit companies were well-known suppliers of the whaling fleets. 


BRITISH ROPES LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Wire Rope, Wire, Hemp Cordage and Canvas 
Head Office: DONCASTER 
Offices, Works and Stores throughout Great Britain 


Specially painted by Frank H. Mason, R.I. 
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UNDER SENTENCE OF SUDDEN DEATH 


Each day is a new delight to him. He wakes up happy, and happy 
he goes to bed. The fullest measure of health and high spirits is his. 
Why, then, are his days numbered ? 

The roads are ruthless! They claim 3 to 4 young lives each day. 
Over 1,000 children are killed each year. And many more are maimed 
or injured. Out of every 30 children in this country, 1 is foredoomed 
to be a road casualty. 

These horrifying statistics should 
be branded in our minds. For 
the remedy lies with us alone. It 
is useful to teach the young their 
Kerb Drill. But the real responsi- 
bility must always be with the 
grown-ups. Children do such 
unexpected things. Drivers, be 
always on your guard. 





Keep Death 
off the Road 











Issued by the Ministry of Transport 
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BEFORE THE WAR 






The motorist needing plug replacements 
cannot do better than choose the make 
specified by Standard and the other 
leading Manufacturers. 
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Cycling uses up energy, and biscuits put it 
back again. Very enjoyably, too, particularly 
when they are Weston. Pure, wholesome and 
crisply tempting, they are made in the most 
modern factories from the finest ingredients 
obtainable. A favourite choice to-day is Weston 
Rich Digestive, |/4d. a pound. 


Weston 
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FLUID DRIVE NOW 
ADOPTED BY AMERICA 


Today ‘fluid drive’ is all the fashion in 
America. All the leading makes there 
are fitting it—and proclaiming it too! 
It was Daimler who discovered, devel- 
oped and by 1990 perfected, this won- 
derful system of Fluid Transmission. 
The whole aspect of driving is 
changed, simplified, by Fluid 
Transmission. Naturally your new 
Daimler will have Fluid Transmission 


—and what a magnificent car it will be! 











Daimler) 


(With Daimler Fluid Transmission—licensed under Vulcan Sinclair and Daimler Patents) 
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